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STUART PERRY 


INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


I am not going to talk about the internal workings of libraries 
today, but instead I am going to say something about the impact of 
libraries on the citizen and something about what you and other 
citizens are doing for the libraries, and perhaps what you are failing 
to do. 


I am also not going to talk about the political implications of the 
control of libraries, nor the difficulties which local bodies face in 
maintaining their various undertakings: the unpopularity they have 
to face whenever the needs of a community expanding against a back- 
ground of rising costs forces them to put up the rates. Much as I 
would like to I am not going to talk about the difficulties and res- 
trictions which face them if they want to go on the loan market for 
developments of the kind that posterity ought to help to pay for. But 
all these things are in the back of my mind, and I hope in the back 
of yours, because even if we keep out of politics we are affected by 
what happens in politics. 

Whether we like it-or not we live in a partially socialised welfare 
state: I think that is as good a description as I can manage of New 
Zealand’s economy, with half our income devoted, as I believe it is, 
to the Social Security programme. Whether we individually call our- 
selves National or Labour or Social Credit it is fair to say we mostly 
approve in general terms, because the economy has been shaped that 


_ The text of a luncheon address to Wellington Rotary Club, 19 June 1961. Mr Perry 
is City Librarian, Wellington, and a member of the Club. 
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way by democratic constitutional process. We have done it with our 
eyes open and I have no doubt but that substantially most of us 
approve, although probably every one of us has some reservations one 
way or another. You know these things as well as I do, but I mention 
them because our economy is not exactly comparable with the eco- 
nomy of a fully capitalist state nor with that of a fully socialised 
state, and the differences have to be borne in mind. 


So much for background. What I want to suggest to you this 
afternoon can be stated almost as a series of propositions. 

New Zealand is on the threshold of major development in all 
directions: if it is not, then heaven help us. At the best we lose our 
place in the Asian sun and the free world. I don’t need to labour that 
point. 

This development must take us away from and beyond the primi- 
tive economy which depends almost entirely on the sale of the pro- 
ducts of the top few inches of our soil. Those few inches could not, 
in any event, provide employment for the number of people there 
will be in the country. Our civilisation will become more complex 
and more demanding, more akin to the kind of civilisation so many 
of you have seen overseas. 


I suggest that among the resources the nation must have to meet 
this new and challenging future are its information resources ; ranking 
just as high as local research, training of technologists and technicians, 
formal education ; and actually an integral element in each of them. 


While a good deal has been done since the 1934 Carnegie survey 
of New Zealand libraries to assemble and organise and maintain the 
sources of information, a further Carnegie survey carried out only 
last year indicated that it is not nearly enough: the pace of develop- 
ment will become too headlong: we are in danger of being caught 
flat-footed. 


Industry and commerce are the sectors, perhaps more than any 
others, where our deficiency in resources may prove most serious; 
but other sectors will not be far behind. A bigger society inevitably 
becomes a more complex society, and nobody wants mechanisation to 
take the place of civilisation. 

I pointed out that New Zealand is a partly socialised economy. It 
is by no means altogether socialised. In a fully capitalistic economy 
the private benefactor and the great corporation seek an outlet for 
their excess profits in helping other people. They augment and supple- 
ment the work of government. In a socialised economy it is neither 
possible nor should it be necessary. In New Zealand there are tax 
clamps on profits, but profits can still be made. A good many ser- 
vices are carried by the community, but there is room for the private 
patron and there is room for the corporation or company which 
wishes to dispose of some of its own funds, which it must lose in any 
case, by some means other than a cheque to the Treasury. 

Public libraries have always been looked on as a community res- 
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ponsibility in both capitalist and socialised countries ; but in countries 
where capital can still be amassed in bulk much of it goes back to 
the community by way of gift. In economies more enlightened in this 
respect than our own the tax laws have been relaxed so that educa- 
tional gifts and bequests, not just charitable gifts and bequests, are 
substantially relieved from the payment of tax. 


I know that in New Zealand succession duty has been abolished, 
or telescoped with estate duty, but I nevertheless suggest that if a 
citizen wants to leave his money to a local body for its library pur- 
poses he should be able to do it, and I cannot see any moral justifica- 
tion for his estate having to pay any duty on it. 


But further I want to argue that whatever the taxation laws may 
be, sheer self-interest as well as a desire to put back into the com- 
munity something of what one has taken out of it ought to stimulate 
benefactions to public libraries: self-interest in wanting the joint 
armoury of information to yield all the relevant and all the most 
up-to-date facts whenever they are wanted in the future. Our resources 
are not up to that yet. 


Dr Andrew Osborn, a distinguished overseas expert who reported 
on the nation’s library resources last year, pointed out that in the 
next 25 years our population will approach the four million mark. 
We are told that only about 4 per cent of these new people can be 
absorbed into farming ; we know that about 50 per cent will have to 
be absorbed into occupations supplying service. These projections are 
not altogether Dr Osborn’s own: they are based on statements made 
by the Secretary of Industries and Commerce and on the very similar 
statements made in the report of the Committee on New Zealand 
Universities, now generally known as the Hughes Parry Report. 


The report of the Industrial Development Conference held last 
June pointed out that “New Zealand’s lack of adequate library facili- 
ties and stock will be a limitation on development unless the nation 
devotes more resources to improving its libraries. New Zealand’s in- 
formation services must be fully equipped to meet the needs of a 
developing economy.” 


In passing I may say that it always seems amazing to me that New 
Zealand, devoting so many millions to formal education, to teaching 
people to read and write and get a practising ticket for some occu- 
pation, a preparation which, after all, takes only a few years of their 
lives, should devote so little money, by comparison, to libraries. We 
seem to teach people to use books in their work and in their leisure, 
at enormous expense in formal education; and then to worry very 
little about what they do with this equipment. It seems to me to be 
preparation without consolidation, and not very good economy. The 
more facilities are provided the more people will use them ; but it is 
an unfortunate fact that so few people in New Zealand other than 
academics and leading industrialists and business people who have 
travelled have any conception of just how good and helpful first class 
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information services can be. Not knowing much about them and 
never having seen them in operation, people simply don’t miss them. 

Everyone knows that the public demand for some relief from tax 
in respect of money which is to form a benefaction has grown very 
vocal during the last few years. I have kept no formal record, but | 
have references on my file to statements by Mr A. D. Highet when 
he was a City Councillor, Professor Llewellyn on behalf of his brother 
scientists, Mr P. J. Twomey, the leper man, Mr J. M. Grierson, Presi- 
dent of the Auckland Medical Research Foundation and so on. Death 
duty is commonplace I suppose in most countries, although ours by 
any standards is pretty severe: gift duty is unknown in England. In 
a 1953 article in the Atlantic Monthly it was stated that permissive 
legislation enabled corporations in 29 American states to give money 
away for what amounted to charitable and educational purposes. | 
don’t know how many more states have it now, but even in 1948 
68 million dollars represented the contribution of the 537,000 cor- 
porations which had assets of less than a million dollars. They gave 
29 per cent of all the reported contributions, at the rate of 1.3 cents 
on each dollar of net profit before taxes. The writer said this, and | 
quote it as an example of governments making things easy instead 
of difficult: “A corporation with normal profits can give away $1,000 
at a net cost of $480, the remaining $520 representing taxes saved. 
If it is in the excess profits bracket, its gift of $1,000 costs only $180; 
conversely, if it is willing to surrender $1,000 in profits it can make 
a gift of $5,556, the government paying $4,556 in forgiven taxes.” 

Gift duty in New Zealand is payable on a graduated scale, and all 
gifts during the twelve months period are aggregated. There is no 
gift duty up to £500, for £1,000 the duty is £50, for £5,000 it is £650; 
for £10,000 it is £1,800, for £20,000 it is £5,200, for £30,000 it is 
£8,400.* And moreover if you are an individual and not a company 
you have to stay alive for the next three years to avoid your estate 
having to pay death duty instead. 


As a writer in the Dominion on 13 February 1961 said: “It is true 
that gifts to charities (within the strict legal definition of ‘charity’) 
are exempt from death duty, and that the three year rule does not 
apply to such gifts. But, and this is surely an anomalous position, if 
a person leaves by his will a legacy to a charity, no exemption from 
death duty is given. Thus, on the day before he dies, a man can give 
his whole estate of say, £30,000 to charity without paying a penny 
in gift duty. But if he dies, leaving by his will his whole estate to 
charity, the charity’s bequest is reduced by £9,000, being the amount 
of death duty payable.” 

Note those words, “the strict legal definition of charity”. Some of 
you will know just how complex is the law relating to charitable and 
educational trusts. I noticed some time ago that some tax relief is 
promised by the Government for charities. If it means just charities 


*This talk was delivered before the 1961 Budget, which contained some ameliorations 
on this score and on others. 
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» it is not enough. Man does not live by bread alone. I cannot see why 
' the tax gatherer should sit on the neck of community enterprise. 


Surely a gift to a public body for the purpose of helping it to carry out 
an educational purpose which Parliament has expressly delegated to 
it by Act of Parliament should carry a full tax exemption. There is 
no political implication, no sectarian implication. Public libraries in 
this country are as impartial as any in the world. Why leave a tax 
on knowledge and information and the chance to exercise a free 
judgment in the light of the amplest information available when those 
are the very things the country needs? 


I don’t know whether it is taxation that is responsible, or the fact 
that people think the Council runs the libraries, so the Council jolly 
well ought to pay for them, or maybe even some quite misinformed 
feeling that we can make available information good enough for New 
Zealand because it is better organised and fuller and more recent 
than it used to be, but our record of major benefactions—and it is 
only major benefactions I am talking about today—is not a very 
good one. Let me give you the facts. 


In 1893 one of our merchant princes of the period, Mr W. H. Levin, 
offered the Mayor of Wellington £1,000 for books for the library 
provided means were found for the erection of some portion of the 
building within a stated time. They weren’t quite ready at the end of 
the time, but he gave the £1,000 just the same. That was the beginning 
of the old red brick building which stood on the flatiron site in Civic 
Square. £1,000 was worth a lot more in 1893 than it is today, and 
may I say I doubt if Mr Levin had to pay tax on it at anything like 
modern rates, but we have had only one comparable donation since, 
a bequest of a share in a fine private library and of the interest from 
certain investments from the estate of the late A. R. Atkinson, Ajax 
to readers of the Post, and perhaps the most distinguished regular 
writer they have ever had. 


During the depression, with the help of a small fund subscribed by 
the Chamber of Commerce and other bodies, I think it amounted to 
about £300, the Council started New Zealand's first Commercial and 
Technical Library. In its new quarters in the present building it is 
a very busy place indeed. Many, many businesses come to us for 
information: if we can’t supply it in book or catalogue form or by 
using a periodical index we can very often get it by reason of our 
participation in the joint national union catalogue project. If we 
can’t it is usually because it isn’t in the country, and there is only 
one reason for that—money. 


Certainly those who visit the Commercial and Technical Library 
aren’t usually managing directors, though we do have some. Mostly 
they are the managing directors of the future, the bright boys of the 
present. Sometimes we know beyond a doubt that the information we 
have been able to get out for them’has been of the utmost value. 

Life is full of traps for the young player, even for the not so young 
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player. I fell into one. I thought we might arouse the enthusiasm of 
some of our business people, that they might be induced to make a 
return to the community by restocking the storehouse from which 
they had drawn benefits. We sent out some hundreds of copies of an 
appeal to mark the Section’s thirtieth anniversary with a donation. 
The Press was good to us. The cheques rolled in, just enough of them 
to cover the printing costs. Perhaps it wasn’t a very good appeal. 

But by way of contrast let me tell you what happened in New 
York. Many of you will have seen that library, on perhaps the best 
building site in the world, two blocks at Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
Second Street. Every so often they give a dinner to honour the 
Library’s benefactors, and I mean benefactors to the tune of whack- 
ing great sums of money. There is a solemn ceremony when they 
unveil the new names.carved in the marble at the main entrance. 
Donations are not used to relieve the public authorities of what in 
the United States is one of their proudest responsibilities, they are 
used simply to enrich the collections. They amounted when I was in 
New York a few years ago to between $300,000 and $400,000 a year; 
55 per cent came from corporations and firms, 22 per cent from 
foundations and 23 per cent from individuals. The pattern is similar 
in other parts of the United States. 

I could talk for a long time about the reasons for the difference, 
but some of it would be speculation and I'll say only one thing. 
Here, with our long tradition of free, national, undenominational edu- 
cation, we tend to regard education as a matter entirely for the state. 
The state maintains its own admirable libraries and library services, 
although I wish that essential keystone the national library had a 
higher priority than it appears to have, and I wouldn’t want to be 
caught with the responsibility for the union catalogue to which we 
have all contributed so many years of work if it ever had another fire. 
But so far as building limitations allow the state does make a good 
deal of library provision, and most of it is of a very high standard 
indeed. State finance helps the universities, and not before time state 
finance is now to help their libraries a great deal more: everyone 
agrees that their need will be a great one. 

My concern as City Librarian is with John Citizen, by which | 
mean all Wellingtonians. John Citizen has his librarians trained at 
state expense at the Library School, his children find state School 
Library Service books available at school, he finds his own library's 
contributions to the union catalogue, that paramount key to the 
country’s library holdings, augmented and amplified and organised 
by the state National Library Centre. In the main centres John Citizen 
does not participate in the bulk loan benefits of the Country Library 
Service. During session he can get no privileges at the General As- 
sembly Library. Unless he is studying in certain fields the magnificent 
but specialised Turnbull collections are not on his beat. Unless he is 
an undergraduate or a graduate student his university library gives 
him no direct service, and even during his years of formal study there 
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he will find that there are many topics not covered by the university 
disciplines. No, John Citizen has to rely on his own library, his public 
library, for direct service. It must have a first line of material on all 


| subjects, and it must try to be reasonably exhaustive where no special 


collections exist from which advanced material may be borrowed. 


It hasn’t always been so, but our major services do match up in 
New Zealand today pretty closely to the statement in the 1953 Public 
Libraries Working Paper of the International Federation of Library 
Associations: “Cooperation between public libraries should be de- 
veloped to the maximum so that as far as possible the total book 
resources of a country shall be available to all citizens, the public 
library supplementing those of national, learned and specialist libraries 
and the resources of those made available, when necessary for the 
greater convenience and better service of the general public, through 
local public libraries. The conception of a clear-cut distinction be- 
tween so-called ‘popular’ libraries and ‘libraries of learning’, a dis- 
tinction sometimes emphasised by the existence of two different ‘pro- 
fessions’ with different status, training and professional associations 
{a distinction we certainly don’t have in New Zealand] is gravely 
prejudicial to the public interest. The general public library is not a 
‘popular’ library in the sense that it is concerned with matters of 
little value but wide appeal: it is concerned with all material of value 
to the individual and the community .. .” 


Except for those within the ambit of the Country Library Service 
these are the libraries which do not benefit much from state funds 
except in the ways I have mentioned. The New Zealand Library 
Association has a scheme for cooperation among adjacent authorities 
including counties with state subsidy, but Government has not yet 
found it practicable to proceed with the pilot project. Meanwhile, 
major authorities must finance themselves. 


In this Club are some of New Zealand’s most notable public 
benefactors: it would be interesting to know what proportion of public 
benefactors are members of Rotary Clubs. Often they are men who 
have done well in the race of life, but who have accepted the belief 
that you get no more out of anything than you put in. They have 
wanted to repay the community for its share in their success. In one 
way or another they have done so, and some of them have gone on 
endowing the community long after they might fairly have leant back 
and rested on their laurels. But there are many more, and some of 
them may be looking for an avenue, a channel through which they 
really can acknowledge their debt to Wellington and invest in its 
future. I would suggest that the claims of the community’s libraries 
are not negligible. 

May I once again quote Andrew Osborn, the distinguished Aus- 
tralian librarian who was Associate Librarian at Harvard before he 
went to Sydney to take over and to supervise the erection of their 
enormous new building: “Libraries exist for no ends of their own, 
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real or imaginary. It is only as sources of information, knowledge 
and culture, as media of mass communication, that they have validity 
and worth. But since information, knowledge and culture are sought 
after in the highly competitive society and world in which we live, 
then libraries as bearers of them are likewise valued . . . To say that 
New Zealand libraries should develop strongly in the next quarter of 
a century is simply another way of forecasting political, industrial 
and cultural advances for the country. . . . Although there is far 
from universal belief in the value of libraries and education in New 
Zealand as there is in the United States and Russia, there is enough 
evidence that industrialisation will force a change akin to the change 
that has recently been taking place in Australia.” And again: “In 
our technological age books and periodicals are the major channel 
through which progress is made known and further progress is ren- 
dered possible. No civilisation, no community, no institution can in 
the middle of the twentieth century afford to shut itself off from 
sources of information, least of all a country which around the turn 
of the century attracted world-wide attention because of its pro- 
gressive character. By 1958 it had become apparent in the United 
States that libraries can be taken as an index of a nation’s stature, 
of its determination to progress and survive. And it is no accident 
of history that the United States and Russia, at the peak of their 
political power, possess the greatest library systems the world has ever 
seen.” 


We can’t claim to be in that class, but in spite of our deficiencies 
we do claim to be not so bad. When Lionel McColvin, a leading Brit- 
ish librarian, wrote us up in one of his books he put us ahead of any 
country except the United Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries. 
When Keyes Metcalf, perhaps America’s most notable librarian, was 
here he put us ahead of anywhere except the United States and the 
Scandinavian countries. I have never seen the libraries in the United 
Kingdom or the Scandinavian countries, so you can’t put me on the 
spot and make me arbitrate between my betters. But the Scandinavians 
must be good. Incidentally, Dr Metcalf is a much better cadger than | 
am: he dropped a word at dinner one night, and Harvard’s magnificent 
Wiedener Library came into being a few years later as a direct result. 
Before I finish I want to give you an idea of what sort of things the 
private individual or the firm or the company can do for libraries. 
Last June Philips Electrical Ltd. entered into a deed of covenant to 
provide new technical books, mostly in its own field, to the value of 
£200 a year for each of seven years to the Holborn Central Library. 
There are several fields in which such an arrangement would trans- 
form our own service. We need microfilm equipment, linguaphone 
sets in several languages ; English and schoolboy French will scarcely 
be enough for the future, and the demand is with us now; we need 
financial help to get our crumbling newspapers on to microfilm, and 
for space reasons too. A century of newspapers takes up a lot of 
room. Many of our periodicals should go on to microfilm too: if you 
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read Saturday’s Sports Post you will know all about that problem. 
There are encyclopaedias in various subjects ranging from science 
and technology to world art, ranging in price from £60 to £170. 
There are periodical indexes, massive things cumulated at fairly fre- 
quent intervals, which will unlock the door to whole fields of develop- 
ment. This year the Council has been able to give us quite enough 
money for our current bookbuying needs. Things are not easy for 
major local bodies today: I would hate you to think that the Council 
was falling down on its responsibilities, and particularly I would hate 
you to get that idea from me. But current needs and a really adequate 
foundation for a future which will be demanding, but no one knows 
quite how demanding, are two different things, and from equipment 
to endowed subject-specialist staff positions we do have needs and 
lacks which limit the work we can do for the community. One day, 
too, the Central Library will need additions. When we put it up we 
hoped it would be adequate for 40 years, as most places did that built 
before the war. All of those libraries that I know are overcrowded 
now in their public rooms, and those that maintain good sets of 
periodicals are short of storage too. When we can afford it microfilm 
will help to solve the space problem, but one would feel a lot easier 
with a capital sum being built up and earning interest towards a new 
wing. What was good enough for Dad proved to be too small for us, 
and I feel sure our children and grandchildren will find that history 
will repeat itself. At least we have tried to lay the foundations 
securely. 


ELAINE ROBINSON 


THE MARION DAVIS 
MEMORIAL MEDICAL LIBRARY 


On 17 February 1960, his eighty-eighth birthday, Sir Ernest Davis 
announced his wish to give to the medical profession, and indirectly 
to the people of Auckland, a building to house a medical library and 
lecture hall, in memory of his wife, Marion. The building was to be 
fully furnished and equipped, and the gift was to include £10,000, in 
instalments over ten years, for the purchase of books. 

Up to this time, medical library service in Auckland had seen two 
phases. Until 1950, the district had been served by the Philson col- 
lection at the Auckland University College library. Financial support 
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for this came from an endowment by Dr T. M. Philson producing 
about £75 per annum, and from donations toward book funds from 
local medical societies. 


In 1950, when the Auckland Hospital Board established the Central 
Medical Library in order to gather in one place the collections of 
books which had until that time been scattered in various depart- 
ments of its institutions, an agreement was reached for the Philson 
collection to be transferred to the Board’s library. The Philson col- 
lection included valuable sets of bibliographical tools, some important 
runs of periodicals, and a selection of textbooks and monographs. 
Thus the Central Medical Library had a good start. While it was 
administered, staffed and largely supported by the Board, financial 
help still came from the Philson Trust and other donations. 


For the next ten years the Central Medical Library occupied a 
room in the basement of the Nurses’ Home at Auckland Hospital. 
Although this was adequate for some years, by 1960 the building was 
seriously overcrowded. Bookshelves reached to the 11 ft ceiling, and 
the staff of three shared an 80 sq. ft workroom. Demands on library 
services were increasing, but development was hampered by lack of 
space and limited funds. This was the situation when, in February 
1960, Sir Ernest made his magnificent offer. 


The announcement was received with enthusiasm by the medical 
profession, and the Auckland Hospital Board readily cooperated by 
making available a site in the grounds of Auckland Hospital. However, 
when an assessment was made of the likely growth of the library, it 
was found that the plans, which had already been drawn, did not 
allow sufficient room. It was therefore decided that the whole building 
should be devoted to a library. New plans were drawn up at once, 
and construction began within a few weeks. 


By 17 February 1961, Sir Ernest’s eighty-ninth birthday, the building 
was almost complete. On that day, Sir Ernest announced the can- 
cellation of the original financial arrangement for the support of the 
library, and the establishment of an endowment fund of £100,000, 
the income from which is to be used for the purchase of books and 
periodicals (subsequently he has indicated that the fund is likely to 
be increased in future to about £200,000). He also declared his in- 
tention to widen the scope of the library to include dental and veterin- 
ary publications, and to invite local dentists and veterinarians to make 
use of the library. The new Deed of Gift provided for the establish- 
ment of a Committee of Management, composed of representatives of 
the local branches of the Royal Australasian College of Surgeons, the 
Royal Australasian College of Physicians, and the Royal College of 
Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, to administer the trust funds and 
to have control of the use of the building. The Hospital Board agreed 
to provide services and maintenance for the building, and would con- 
tinue to employ the staff and make its usual grant for library purposes. 

The new building was completed and formally handed over to the 
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Board in June 1961. The Central Medical Library was closed for a 
few days while the collection was moved, and on 22 June the Marion 
Davis Memorial Library opened. 

The library has been built on a sloping site facing north-west to- 
ward wide views of Waitemata Harbour and Grafton Gully. On the 
other three sides established pohutukawa and palm trees give it a very 
pleasant setting. A car park has been provided nearby. The construc- 
tion is of reinforced concrete with exterior facing of Roman brick, 
and the roof is of copper sheeting. Glass has been used extensively. 
On each floor the north-west wall is entirely glassed: the main floor 
has doors leading to a balcony. 

The building is 60 ft square, with a total floor area of 6,000 sq. ft. 
The upper floor has 3,600 sq. ft; the lower 2,400. The plan is an 
open one: except for the partitions of workroom, office and staff 
rooms, there are no interior walls. Furniture is all of mahogany with 
a matt finish, and the walls are painted in pastel colours. The en- 
trance, reading and display areas are carpeted in rich crimson. Stack 
areas, workroom and the lower floor have flooring of polished cork. 
Heating is by steam, conducted round the walls in steel fittings. 

Displays are arranged on a counter just inside the door, and books 
are returned through slots in this fitting. Periodicals are displayed on 
cabinets with slotted racks for latest issues. Corresponding drawers 
below hold earlier issues until the volumes are taken for binding. 
Between the display and the main reading area are the issue desk and 
the catalogue, which is backed by a unit for quick reference to cur- 
rent indexes. Readers may use lounge chairs, grouped near the win- 
dows, or tables and chairs nearer to the bookstacks. A reference bar 
against the wall holds abstracts and indexes. 

Steelcase shelving and matching wire book supports were chosen 
for the bookstack areas. There is sufficient room upstairs for about 
half the bookstock. In general, material more than ten years old is 
shelved downstairs. 

The workroom is centrally placed, and is separated from the rest 
of the library by mahogany panelling 6 ft 6 in. high. The packing 
area, near the service entrance, makes wrapping interloan parcels a 
pleasure. The bench is complete with roll of brown paper, bins which 
hold packing materials roll from under it on shepherd castors, and 
there are cupboards and drawers for various supplies. The main part 
of the workroom has adequate bench and shelf space, and appropri- 
ate provision for the necessary equipment. Glass panels in the walls 
of the workroom and librarian’s office make for easy informal super- 
vision. The fact that readers can see through the workroom from their 
side of the issue desk and from the reading area does not seem to be 
a disadvantage. 

The staff room is attractively and comfortably furnished, and staff 
members are grateful for the provision of a small refrigerator and a 
rangette. 

The lower floor is not yet fully furnished. At present there are a 
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number of reading tables, vertical files, and bookstacks with a total 
of 1,800 feet of shelving. There is room for more to be added when 
the need arises. 


Sir Ernest has provided equipment very generously. The two Hermes 
Ambassador typewriters have proved to be very suitable for library 
typing, especially catalogue cards. There is also an IBM electric type- 
writer with very large, clear type. This makes it unsuitable for general 
work, but it has been invaluable for making our notices and labels. 
It is available to library users for making charts, tables and diagrams 
for photographic reproduction, either as slides for teaching purposes, 
or for publication. 

With our bookstock almost equally divided between two floors, we 
find that the booklift has a good deal to do. It is electrically driven, 
and runs from the workroom to a corner of the lower floor, near the 
foot of the stairs. It is designed with a cage into which the trolleys 
fit exactly ; to prevent damage to trolley or books a spring fixed to the 
floor holds the trolley firmly in place. 


The three book trolleys have been made by the builders to match 
the other woodwork. They are small (2 ft 6 in. long by 2 ft 8 in. 
high) to enable them to be stored under a bench in the workroom, 
and are mounted on shepherd castors. They pass the test of being 
able to be pushed, fully laden, over the carpeted floor. 

The bins into which books are returned are fitted with trays, sup- 
ported on springs, which sink under the weight of the books. Two of 
these bins keep a day’s returned books neatly out of sight. Dis- 
charging is now a simple daily chore. 


Perhaps the most appreciated gadget is the “Planocop” photocopier, 
which produces very good copies by the diffusion transfer process. It 
has been able to do all that was expected of it, and has already had 
a great deal of use. 


A Recordak Model 6B microcard reader has arrived, and expected 
soon is a Documat reader-printer for microfilm. 


The library is available to members of the medical profession in the 
Auckland area, members of the technical staffs of the Board’s institu- 
tions, and to some other individuals by special permission. Active 
users at present number about 300. Dentists and veterinarians may 
soon be added. The library has about 4,000 books and takes nearly 
300 periodicals, 80 of which were added this year. 


Policy and budget provisions are now a matter for cooperation 
between the Auckland Hospital Board and its Committee for Medical 
Libraries, and the Committee of Management which has been set up 
under the terms of the Trust Deed. Details have not yet been settled, 
but we look forward to a great expansion of stock and services. 


There can be no doubt that this gift has come at a time when the 
library desperately needed increased space and financial resources. 
We are very grateful that Sir Ernest has seen the provision of a 
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ABOVE: Periodicals display, looking toward main entrance. 
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KEY: 1. Ramp to main entrance. 2, 3, 4. Main entrance and lobby. 


5. Readers’ telephone. 6. Book display counter, with bins for returned 
books beneath. 7 Display of current periodicals. 8 Issue desk. 9. Catalogue, 
with desk for recent indexes behind. 10. Reading area. 11. Balcony. 
12. Bookstacks. 13. Study desks. 15. Service entrance. 16. Packing area. 
17. Workroom. 18. Booklift. 19. Corridor. 20, 21. Toilets. 22. Staff room. 
23. Librarian’s office. 24. Cleaning equipment cupboard. 25. Staircase to 
lower floor. 26. Abstracts and indexes. 
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ABOVE: Reference area and shelving 


L. M. SATTERTHWAITE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


BELOW: Members’ reading area and periodical display 











library as a worthy form of public benefaction. Sir Ernest has given 
the library not only money, but much time, thought and enthusiasm. 
The planning and building were done under his supervision, and many 
items of decoration, furniture and equipment are his personal choice. 
He continues to visit the library and to take a lively interest in its 
work. His gift is a fine gesture and a great practical help to the 
medical profession and to library services in New Zealand. 


NEW ZEALAND SOCIETY OF ACCOUNTANTS 


THE L.M. SATTERTHWAITE 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


On Wednesday 14 June 1961 the Minister of Finance, the Hon. 
H. R. Lake, officially opened the L. M. Satterthwaite Memorial 
Library of the New Zealand Society of Accountants on the fifth floor 
of Woodward House, the Society’s new headquarters building on the 
Terrace, Wellington. Fifty guests were invited to the opening including 
members of the Satterthwaite family and librarians from Wellington’s 
leading libraries. 

Greatly assisted in its foundation by an anonymous donation of 
1,000 guineas in memory of Mr L. M. Satterthwaite, the library has 
been named after this former president of the New Zealand Society 
for Accountants (1952-53) who was killed in a motor accident several 
years ago. 

The New Zealand Society of Accountants has a record of library 
service to its members dating back to 1910 when its library was first 
established. Following requests from branches, the Society set up 
branch libraries throughout the country. However, it was soon found 
that a really worthwhile library service was costly to maintain and 
the establishment of branch libraries naturally restricted the number 
of titles which could be purchased, thus diminishing the value of the 
library service to members. Following the rapid expansion of the pro- 
fession after the Second World War, the task of adequately servicing 
a number of small libraries throughout the country to the high stan- 
dards demanded by a profession of this nature became impossible. 

At this time Mr N. B. Fippard, now president of the Society, with 
the support of the Hawke’s Bay Branch was pressing for an adequate 
postal lending service by the Society. Approximately five years ago 
the Council decided that as soon as accommodation became available 
a first class lending library would be established in Wellington to pro- 
vide facilities for members throughout the country. From 1958 onwards 
the Society put aside £500 per annum to establish the library. In 1961 
the £1,500 in the library fund together with the anonymous donation 
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of 1,000 guineas provided enough to enable the library to be opened, 
with adequate resources, in the Society’s new premises. 

Except in one or two instances the small libraries in the branches 
have been closed and current books will be amalgamated in the 
central collection. The library of the Wellington Branch containing 
295 volumes including periodicals will remain in the Wellington Cen- 
tral Public Library as a special collection. 


The Society of Accountants intends to make the library the best 
accountancy library in New Zealand, with texts on all aspects of the 
subject supplemented by works of general reference and a wide range 
of periodicals. The collection will be particularly rich in reprints and 
pamphlets. It hopes to cooperate with the universities to ensure that 
the whole field of commerce is adequately covered, but there is no 
intention to duplicate the holdings of the universities in economics, 
the New Zealand Institute of Management in the field of management 
or the Chartered Institute of Secretaries in secretarial practice. 


The Society is a member of the New Zealand Library Association 
and it will be supplying details of its holdings to the national union 
catalogue and the Union List of Serials. Material will be available 
to other libraries in the country through the normal interloan channels. 


A trained librarian, Mrs C. H. M. Gallie, Cert. N.Z.L.A., has been 
appointed and is at present busily engaged in cataloguing the col- 
lection of approximately 3,000 books, pamphlets and serials. The 
library has adopted the Universal Decimal Classification for its hold- 
ings. It is likely that £500 will be made available each year for book 
purchases and it is anticipated that about 500 volumes will be added 
to the collection annually. More than fifty periodicals are received 
currently, some in exchange for the Society’s own publication, the 
Accountants’ Journal. 

Early next year when the collection has been fully catalogued a 
printed catalogue of the library’s holdings will be issued and a formal 
loan scheme for Society members instituted. A handbook explaining 
the library and giving details of the postal lending service will also 
be issued at about the same time. At present the library is receiving 
mainly subject requests, at the rate of about twelve a day, most of 
these being from Wellington members. The library does not yet 
possess a copy of the Wilson Company's Business Periodicals Index 
but a useful guide to material in periodicals held in the library is at 
present provided by a card index and there is a possibility that this 
also will be printed and made available to members. 

The library is housed in a large L-shaped room (both arms of the 
L are illustrated in the photographs accompanying this article) with 
the longest wall devoted to windows which overlook the Terrace. One 
end of the room is furnished with comfortable chairs as a reading 
area for members. 


The Satterthwaite Memorial Library is another very welcome addi- 
tion to New Zealand’s growing number of special libraries. To quote 
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| Andrew Osborn: “special collections must multiply over and over 
» again before a sufficiently broad foundation will have been laid for 
| the country’s book resources in specialised areas. . . . In the network 
| of a country’s book resources, special libraries can and must make 
> an extensive, varied and really vital contribution.” 


The Editor acknowledges the assistance received from the Society of Accountants 


and in particular Miss Jamieson and Mrs Gallie. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The profession of librarianship 


“The failure to attract sufficient graduates to the professional course 
continues to give grounds for concern. The School is able to accept 
25 students each year, but in the 10 years 1951-60 it granted diplomas 
or certificates to only 143 people (apart from Colombo Plan and 
other overseas students) of whom only.32 were men. No more than 
12 suitably qualified candidates applied for admission to the 1961 
professional course, despite the fact that publicity was conducted on 
a greater scale than before. Many attractive positions in libraries 
throughout New Zealand remain unfilled, or are filled at a lower 
level than is desirable, because there are not enough qualified and 
experienced librarians, and there is a real danger that, when import- 
and positions controlling valuable assets fall vacant in the future, it 
will not be possible to find librarians of the right calibre to fill them.” 


—Report of the National Library Service for the year ended 31 March 1961: Section 3, 
Library School. 


Training Course Changes 


The Library Training Committee of the Association reported to 
Council in August that a subcommittee which had been set up to 
examine the operation of the Training Course, in particular the need 
for changes to deal with the increasing number of students, had 
recommended as an immediate measure the holding of two Pre- 
liminary Examinations each year and the institution of courses pro- 
ceeding at six-monthly intervals. Council has given permission for 
this change, and the dates and regulations are to be amended ac- 
cordingly. The committee also expressed its intention to enforce 
strictly the regulations regarding age and length of service. It is 
proposed to hold a Preliminary Examination in April 1962, for 
which applications will close in February. 

Training Committee is proceeding with a more detailed examina- 
tion and anticipates bringing down far-reaching proposals on the 
future of the Course. It is proposed to discuss these matters in more 
detail at the next meeting of Training Committee and to bring down 
a report for discussion by branches and sections and possibly by a 
Conference of the Association. 
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A proposal from the Activities Committee that the Training Course § 
Regulations should be enacted as a Bylaw of the Association wa} 
not favoured by the Training Committee or Council, and it haf 
been decided to issue the syllabus and regulations each year as a 
Council document. 


Canadian National Library building 

In 1959 the Canadian Library Association passed a resolution & 
urging the Government to recognise the importance of erecting the & 
National Library and Archives Building and to advance the priority 
of the project to a position of first importance. In 1960 the Asso- 
ciation resolved “that the Canadian Library Association draw to the 
attention of the Prime Minister and the Members of Parliament the 


repeated postponement of the construction of the building for the § , 


National Library, express our dismay that no action has yet been 
taken and ask that funds will be appropriated in the 1961 Budget for 
an immediate start on the building programme”. However, instead of 
sending the resolution to the Minister of Public Works the Council 
of the Association decided to present the resolution by a delegation. 
This delegation met the minister and discussed the whole matter with 
him, and followed up the meeting by correspondence. Copies of the 
resolution were mailed to every member of Parliament as well as a 
copy of the Association’s pamphlet on the National Library. 


Esther Glen Award 

The judges for the Esther Glen Award, Miss M. Hutton, Miss 
W. M. Oldham and Mrs Patricia Guest have informed Council that 
they have no recommendation to make for the Award for 1961. They 
have suggested an alteration to Rule 6 which would allow books 
written by New Zealand authors but first published overseas to be 
considered for the Award. Council, in transmitting this suggestion to 
the Children and Young People’s Section for their comment, noted 
that one of the aims of the Esther Glen Award was to encourage the 
publication of children’s books in New Zealand. 


Regional library service 

A full Conference session on Thursday morning, 22 February, has 
been set aside for a discussion on regional library service and the 
lessons to be drawn from the failure of the proposed Palmerston 
North regional scheme. 

A brief note on the Palmerston North scheme, setting out the 
Government’s proposals and the response of the local authorities con- 
cerned has already been published in the Annual Report of the 
National Library Service for 1961. A much fuller report from the 
Service will probably be available in time for circulation before Con- 
ference meets. When this report is released the Standing Executive 
Committee, acting under an authorisation given by Council in August, 
may set up a special Committee on Regional Library Service to con- 
sider the report and to make recommendations. 
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+ Good news for editors 


Just over a year ago NEw ZEALAND LipraRIEs printed extracts from 


) editorials in two English library journals lamenting the dearth of 


material offered for publication. One editor, by quoting some im- 


| pressive statistics of correspondence not answered and promises not 
' fulfilled, drew an unflattering picture of librarians as contributors to 
' their professional literature. The problem it seems is also shared by 


our reformed colleagues in another place. A recent issue of the 
Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen (v. 74 no 6: 401-21, 1960) in dis- 


' cussing the aim of the publication to be the political organ for the 


socialist transformation of librarianship in the German Democratic 
Republic, states that the present situation where 95 per cent of the 
articles are written by the editorial staff must be altered. Suggestions 
put forward to achieve this were to make it obligatory for the librarian 
of every large library to contribute one article a year and to make 
subject specialists responsible for the contribution of articles. 


Bliss beyond the library? 


“He [The Minister of Education] accepted that high standards of 
staffing both in numbers and quality were required and it was true 
there was still a considerable shortage. This fact seemed to stem 
mainly from the wastage which took place rather than from a failure 
to recruit. A great deal of this wastage was due to young women 
leaving the service to marry or look after their families, and there 
was little that could be done about that. Library work attracted a 
nice type of girl who attracted a nice type of boy, and neither bribery 
or blandishments could prevail against bliss. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that, as in teaching, more married women would be returning 
to librarianship.” 


—From a summary of a House of Commons de! ite on public library staffing, reported 
in the Library Association Record, April 1961. 


Graduate qualifications for librarian: ip 

Two recent statements on graduate qualifications for librarianship, 
one Canadian and the other Australian, are worthy of notice by New 
Zealand librarians. They are given added significance by the current 
examination of our own registration scheme by a special committee 
appointed earlier this year. In its report to Council in August the 
Registration Committee proposed a revision of the rules to make a 
university degree the normal prerequisite for the granting of an 
Associateship of the N.Z.L.A. A full statement of the Committee’s 
proposals will be published in NEw ZEALAND LIpRARIES in the near 
future and the whole matter is set down for discussion at the meeting 
of the Professional Section in February 1962 at Conference in New 
Plymouth. 


The first is a statement issued by the Canadian Library Association 
in November 1959 and printed in the NZLA Newsletter in July 1960. 
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“No one will be recognised by the Canadian Library Association— 
Association Canadienne des Bibliothéques as a fully qualified pro- 
fessional librarian in Canada unless he holds the equivalent of the 
B.A. degree as granted in Canada plus proof of library training 
equivalent to that required for the Bachelor of Library Science Degree 
(B.L.S.) in Canada or Master of Library Science Degree (M.L.S.) in 
the United States of America. The Arts Degree must represent at 
least three years of university education beyond senior matriculation 
from a secondary school. 

Those persons with less training who may accept positions in 
Canada are advised that their professional advancement may be 
limited by the implications of the above statement. 

The Canadian Library Association—Association Canadienne des 
Bibliothéques will continue to welcome librarians from abroad. How- 
ever, it is only fair that librarians considering a move to Canada 
should be fully aware of the Canadian Library Association—Associ- 
ation Canadienne des ‘sibliothéques position and should be prepared 
to accept positions with these limitations or to take further general 
and professional education to meet these standards.” 

The second is a “Statement on graduate qualifications for librarian- 
ship” made by the Board of Examination to the General Council of 
the Library Association of Australia in August 1960. 

This statement was circulated to Branches of the Association and 
has been approved in principle by the General Council of the L.A.A. 
and the Branches. The final draft will be published in the Australian 


Library Journal in January 1962. The statement supports the prin- 
ciple that graduate qualification is a necessary feature of professional 
equipment and the socially accepted hallmark of professional status, 
and that inevitably the Library Association of Australia should adopt 
this standard for the fully qualified librarian of the future if librarian- 
ship is to retain the standing of a profession. 


Oh these librarians! 


A letter has arrived on the Editor’s desk from a great American 
university library which shall remain unnamed. The letter, dated 
October 1961, explains that an issue of NEw ZEALAND Lipraries for 
September 1959 has not been received. The letter is addressed to 
Stuart Perry, Hon. Editor, NEw ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Box 1599, 
Wellington. Stuart Perry was last editor of NEw ZEALAND LIBRARIES 
in 1941. 


Union List of Serials in New Zealand Libraries 


The eighth supplement to the first edition of 1953 has now been 
published. It contains all entries published since the sixth supplement 
of 1958 and thus supersedes the seventh supplement entirely. Copies 
have been sent to all known holders of the 1958 supplement. 

The new 1958-1960 cumulation of the Index to New Zealand 
Periodicals has also been published and distributed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

Having suffered during the ravages of two world wars, when serious 
tension arises in Europe I unintentionally begin to think about war 
and its consequences. New Zealand has been saved so far from 
direct hits but, in a rocket age, there is no guarantee that this im- 
munity would continue. 


As far as libraries and archives are concerned the answer is: evacu- 
ation. The question is: where? The places should not be on the 
coast, nor in communication centres which may expect attacks. The 
Government should be convinced by the Association that in our case 
it is not so much the commercial value of items that warrants the 
expenses of transport and accommodation but the fact that most 
books, and especially periodicals, would be irreplacable after an 
extensive war. As no evacuation plans seem to be in prospect the 
Council should get into action while Parliament is sitting. 

I am far from being a warmonger but it is better to prevent mis- 
haps than to “cry over spilt milk”. 

K. K. HEsz 

Wellington. 





N.Z.L.A. PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Guide to New Zealand Reference Material 
COMPILED BY JOHN HARRIS 
Second edition 1950, and Supplements 1 (1951) and 2 (1957) 
Reduced price 7s. 6d. a set (5s. to members) plus postage 


New Zealand Library Resources, 1960 
BY A. D. OSBORN 
7s. 6d. (5s. to members) plus postage 


New Zealand Libraries: Cumulative Index 
Volumes 1-20, 1937-1957 


9s. (members 6s.) plus postage 


Special Libraries and Collections: 
A New Zealand Directory, 1959 
COMPILED BY UNIVERSITY AND RESI CH SECTION 


5s. plus postage 


Available from the Registrar, N.Z.L.A., 10 Park Street, Wellington N.1. 
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“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


















































DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 
LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 


Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 102! 














A SIGN FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


Permanent, colourful signs 
enhance your library 


“PERMABRIGHT” SIGNS 


Used in libraries throughout the country 
A sign of the times 
A sign for all time 
Sample signs on loan for 7 days 
Write for descriptive pamphlet 


Engraved on jin. thick Formica. 

Large number of colour combinations. 
Vertical signs on 8 in. x 2 in. x 33 in blocks 
Sloping signs for top of shelving. 
Classification numbers engraved on signs. 
Shelf signs to suit shelf thickness. 


MODERN ENGRAVERS 


220 DURHAM STREET, CHRISTCHURCH 








Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 
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STEELCASE ‘ADJUSTA' 
SHELVING 


Specially designed for in- 
stances where frequent 
change of display necessi- 
tates instantly adjustable 
Shelving. Ideal for shops 
and libraries. 











STEELCASE 
LIBRARY SHELVING 


For modern, economical 
gns storage and display of 
books. Adjustable, attrac- 

tive, long-lasting. 
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ENGINEERING LTD. 


VERS ‘eading Manufacturer for over 20 years of office, warehouse and factory storage equipment 


“HURCH AUCKLAND WELLINGTON SOUTH ISLAND 
SALES OFFICE: SALES OFFICE: SALES OFFICE: 
CNR. MOUNT EDEN RD. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 214 MADRAS ST., 
AND BOSTON RD. LOWER HUTT CHRISTCHURCH 
Phone 21-756 P.O. Box 8644 Phone 60-117 P.O. Box 75 1.H.? Phone 30-937 P.O. Box 1730 
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Oxford Books 


A History of New Zealand 


KEITH SINCLAIR 
Bound edition 25s. NZ 


Howrah Bridge and Other Poems 
JAMES K. BAXTER 
10s. 6d. NZ 


A Short Guide to English Style 
ALAN J. WARNER 
about 16s. 3d. NZ 


Between Oxus and Jumna 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 
26s. NZ 


The Birth of Broadcasting 
The history of Broadcasting in the United Kingdom, Volume One 
ASA BRIGGS 
51s. 6d. NZ 


Curtmantle 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 
His outstanding new play 


Tibet and its History 
H. E. RICHARDSON 
about 43s. 6d. NZ 


Christian Faiths and Other Faiths 


STEPHEN NEILL 
26s. NZ 


Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey of Chamber Music 
Compiled and edited by Walter Willson Cobbett ; with new 
introductory essays edited by Colin Mason 
about 315s. NZ 


New material separately, paperbound 
about 26s. NZ 


Indonesia and the Dutch 
LESLIE PALMIER 
Paper covers 9s. 9d. NZ 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WELLINGTON 
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LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 
and schools. 


BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 

Up to 11” x 7”—5/1 each. 

Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 


necessary. Stitchless binding also 

undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened —Up to 10” x 7” 

—2/- each. 

Over 10” x 7”—2/6 each. 

Magazines returned expeditiously 











NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 
Highest Quality. 

Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 

& Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 


e. 

















M. A. RENNIE 


Plascovers Nelson 


For all your requirements in plastic book jackets. 
Jackets manufactured in acetate or P.V.C. bound with 
lassometic or cloth adhesive tapes. 


Also we now have the new waterproof linen tape. This 
tape will give great satisfaction. 


Manufacturers of the only Nelson Sleeve book jacket. 
No edge tapes used. Sleeves made 4 in. larger than 
book size to enable the front and back end boards of 
book to be inserted into ends of sleeves. 


Following are stock sizes of Nelson Sleeve. 


Size no. Depth To take jacket 
1000/CCO 7 in. 7 in. x 18 in. 
1000/CC1 7# in. in. x 18 in. 
1000/CC2 7# in. in. x 18 in. 
1000/CC3 7% in. in. x 18 in. 
1000/CC4 84 in. in. x 18 in. 
1000/CCS5 8# in. in. x 18 in. 
1000/CC6 8¢ in. in. x 18 in. 
1000/CC7 8% in. in. x 18 in. 


Cut plastic pieces still available cut to sizes required. 


Vinamul adhesive glue 9s. 2d. pint 
Waterproof adhesive linen tape 9s. roll 
Lassometic tape 8s. roll 


Order with confidence from 


Mrs. M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive, Nelson 




















Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today.for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Fiat 


Bock Card Printed two sides White 
and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Blue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 
“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 

Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

10 = Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
lie en hn ee 1 ee eee 2d 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Librarian 
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Please send free of charge 
Catalogue = Address 


Price List and Order Forms [—] School /College 
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NEW ZEALAND 
BOOKS 


Published by— 
WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


| 





RUGBY ON ATTACK 
‘ by Ron. A. Jarden. A famous New Zealand Rugby 
player writes on the game and offers both candid 
criticisms, and constructive comments on Rugby 
skills, tactics and strategy. Price 18s. 6d. 


CAMERA STUDIES OF THE SMALL WORLD 
by A. T. Bandsma and R. T. Brandt. Close-up 
photographs of New Zealand insects, alive and in 
their natural surroundings. Price 13s. 6d. 


SKETCHES FROM MAORILAND 

by Hamilton Grieve. Happy recollections of five 
years spent in a remote part of Northland teaching 
in a Maori school. Price 12s. 6d. 


GOLDEN DAYS OF LAKE COUNTY 

by F. W. S. Millar. A new, revised and well-illus- 
trated edition is now available of this Otago Cen- 
tennial publication. Price 27s. 6d. 


SHAW SAVILL LINE—100 Years of Trading 
by S. D. Waters. A book written by a leading 
writer on ships and the sea. Price 20s. 


Available from the Publishers .. . 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Hastings, Lower Hutt, Timaru, 
Invercargill. 
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